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Abstract 


The increasing of English Language Learners in the United States is a permanent 
challenge for educators. School administrators and school district personnel. According 
to the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 all students including the ELLs must achieve the 


same academic standards. 


Even if there are different programs that serve ELLs, Sheltered Instruction has shown 
effectiveness in the purpose to help these learners achieve the academic standards. The 
Sheltered Instruction Observation Protocol model is a research-based model that serve as 
a framework for educators who want to use Sheltered Instruction. The SIOP model is a 
unified and well-structured model that has shown effectiveness in helping ELLs achieve 
their academic success. This paper presents a brochure and two lessons plans to promote 


the use of the SIOP model as a program to effectively serve ELLs. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Being a teacher in the U.S is a daily challenge. I read once that a teacher's brain is busier 
with thoughts and challenges than a brain surgeon's brain. After 20 years of being a teacher, I 
agree with the fact that in every second, we have many situations to deal with, making us feel 
overwhelmed. I worked in the U.S as a Spanish teacher for five years and I noticed that two of 
the factors that can make our work harder is the increasing of class size at the high school level 


and the diversity of the population in the country. 


During the five years that I worked in the U.S., I helped some academic teachers to 
communicate with their English language learners, (ELLs), and their families. I also had the 
opportunity to observe some academic classes to complete assignments to fulfill requirements for 
my practicum in pedagogy class. This experience showed me that most academic teachers do not 
have an ESL training, and these teachers often do not use the most beneficial strategies to serve 
ELLs. I observed the struggles of some ELLs trying to understand the academic discourse due to 
their language level, and I sadly observed the frustration of these students when failing their 
exams. As a future ESL instructor, I am interested in helping students as much as I can, but I 
know that most of the time with them I will be initially addressing their foreign language 


communication skills. 


I know that my ELLs will need support in their academic classes and my help will not be 
enough due to the time limitations. After reading many scholars and researchers in the ESL field, 
I am aware that our ELLs need a distinct method of instruction like Differentiated Instruction 
(DD, which supports them in their unique needs. This thesis project strives to provide academic 


teachers a practical guide that help them serve culturally and linguistically diverse children 


effectively. In addition, I provide ways that ESL instructors can work collaboratively with 
academic teachers toward the goal of academic success. For this proposal, I created a practical 
guide for academic teachers. First, I reviewed the second language acquisition principles with a 
focus on the Sheltered Instruction or Specially Designed Academic Instruction in English 
(SDAIE) such the one described by Peregoy and Boyle (2013) and the work of Echevarria and 
(2003). Besides the principles, I provide in the guide a brief description of the SIOP model 


described by Echavarria, Vogt, & Short. (2008) and Vogt, Echavarria and Washam (2015). 


According to Peregoy and Boyle (2013), SDAIE has evolved over the years and has 
become an effective way to help ELLs succeed in school. In the same way, Echavarria, Vogt, & 
Short. (2008) stood for the SIOP model as an effective model to help ELLs succeed 
academically. The information presented in a brochure, will help academic teachers and 
administrators to familiarize them with the second language acquisition principles as well as the 
SIOP model structure and sources available. By reading the brochure, academic teachers will 
familiarize themselves with the SIOP model, and they will have a handy guide of where to start 
to use this model. Hence, the awareness of SIOP model will result in the increasing of the 
academic language and to the succeed of ELLs in the content area classes. The first lesson plan 
included in the final product will help educators and administrators to get aware about the second 
language acquisition principles that need to be consider when serving ELLs. The second lesson 
plan will familiarize educators and administrators with the SIOP observation protocol to be use 


as a tool to assess the effectiveness of the instruction offered to ELLs. 


This proposal will help academic teachers, ESL instructors and administrators to have an 
easy handle guide to plan and serve the ELLS according to their real and immediate needs. I 


know that many educators will love to read all the books referenced in this proposal but due to 


their own academic demands they will probably postpone it. I want to show them a possible 
action plan that help students to acquire the academic language and perform better in their 
academic classes and I want to provide them the information about free online sources, specially 
training videos to help them understand how to use the SIOP model to plan, deliver and asses 


their instruction. 


Chapter 2: Literature review 


In this chapter, I review scholarship related to the Sheltered Instruction Observation 
Protocol model (SIOP) which have been used to support English learners in the United States 
and other countries. I began with a review of the theoretical foundations for the sheltered 
instruction approach. I then provide an overview of the sheltered instruction principles. Then, I 
provide a SIOP model description and main features, and I conclude with a short description of 


the SIOP model classroom strategies and techniques. 


Sheltered Instruction Theoretical Basis 


In order to understand the Sheltered Instruction approach, it is first necessary to review 
the theories that support it. The sheltered Instruction instructional approach is mainly based in 
the second language acquisition principles. TESOL (1997) listed and described briefly eight 
general principles of language acquisition as follows: language is functional, language varies, 
language learning is cultural learning, language acquisition is a long-term process, language 
acquisition occurs through meaningful use and interaction, language processes develop 
interdependently, native language proficiency contributes to second language acquisition, and 
bilingualism is an individual and societal asset. Most of these principles had their theoretical 


foundation in the Natural Approach proposed by Krashen and Terrel (1983). 


According to Krashen and Terrell (1983) the Natural Approach is adaptable to many 
teaching contexts for students of all ages. They stated that the Natural Approach stands for the 
language acquisition instead the language learning. They argued that acquisition only can take 
place when students understand messages in the target language. Krashen and Terrel (1983) also 


presented the Comprehensible Input principle. They said that incomprehensible input does not 


help language acquisition. They stated that a target language is acquired when it is used for 
communicating real ideas that have meaning for the student. Krashen and Terrel (1983) affirmed 
that this principle has the implication that whatever helps comprehension is relevant. That is why 
visual aids are necessary. In this order, the new vocabulary needs to be supported by any visual 
aid because with more vocabulary meaning there will be more comprehension. In the same way, 
Hoff (2009) stated that the amount of input a student receives affects the speed of the language 
acquisition. In regards to the SIOP Model, Hoff (2009) stated that it promotes a careful selection 
of comprehensible input during class lessons. Rothernberg and Fisher (2007) provided a 
complete guideline for teachers about language acquisition applied principles emphasizing 
comprehensible input. Some strategies that they described to provide comprehensible input to 
students are making speech comprehensible by slowing down, pausing, avoiding idioms, and 


providing redundancy. 


However, Krashen and Terrel (1983) stated that comprehensible input is not enough for 
language acquisition. They affirmed that the student's feelings play an important role in second 
language acquisition. They called this principle the Affective Filter principle. Richards and 
Rodgers (1986) remarked that the affective filter has mainly three kind of affective or attitudinal 
variables: motivation, self-confidence and anxiety. In this way, Krashen and Terrel (1983) stated 
that students need to be receptive in order to acquire the target language, and it only happens 
when there is a low affective filter. In order to lower the affective filter, Krashen and Terrel 
(1983) proposed that teachers need to include a positive orientation that helps students to lower 
their anxiety and increase their self-confidence. They also proposed the inclusion of topics that 
are interesting for students and allow them to express their ideas, opinions, desires, emotions, 


and feelings. Likewise, Cummins (2001), as cited in Peregoy and Boyle, (2013) asserted that the 


social-emotional climate that teachers build in the classroom helps ELLs to consider themselves 
worthy, capable and contributing members of their communities. In the same way, Rothernberg 
and Fisher (2007) explained that there must be a balance of safety and comfort, and plenty of 
stress in order to push students’ performance. They stated that ELLs need to feel the comfort and 
safety of friendly conversations inside the classroom when they use more explicit and formal 


language. 


Another principle of the Natural Approach is the Silent Period. According to Krashen and 
Terrel (1983) the ability to speak fluently in a foreign language emerges by itself after some time 
called the Silent Period. They stated that the initial production of a students is normally not 
accurate, but it will be fixed with the time if comprehensible input is provided. Krashen and 
Terrel (1983) proposed that students don't have to be forced to speak when they are not ready. 
Besides the principles mentioned, the Natural Approach supports the idea that first language 
interference is not a big problem. Krashen and Terrel (1983) stated that the solution for first 
language interference is “simply acquisition" (page 41). They said that the role of the teacher is 
not helping students fighting off the effect of the first language but only help them acquire the 
target language. Krashen and Terrel (1983) presented the role of the first language L1 as a 
monitor, serving as a practical way to transfer the L1 rules into the L2 rules. Krashen and Terrel 
(1983) stated that another advantage of using the L1 is that it allows students to participate more 


in class dialogues and it could result in more comprehensible input for them. 


Another theoretical basis for Sheltered Instruction is the one proposed by Jim Cummins. 
One of the most important distinction in second language acquisition has been presented by 
Cummins (2000) who proposed the difference between basic interpersonal communications 


skills (BICS) and cognitive academic language proficiency (CALP). He affirmed that a student 


takes a minimum of five years to get the CALP and the length of the process will depend on 
different factors including the classroom environment. As mentioned by Reed and Railback 
(2003), Cummins (2000) presented two other important distinctions for the pedagogy related to 
second language acquisition. In terms of types of communication, Cummins (2000) presented the 
context-embedded communication that provides communicative support to the student, such as 
visual aids, vocal inflections, physical gestures, among others, versus the context-reduced 
communication that provides fewer clues to support understanding, such as a phone conversation 
or a note left on a fridge. In the same way, Cummins (2000) distinguished between the cognitive 
undemanding communication that requires a minimal amount of abstract or critical thinking such 
as conversations on the playground or a yes/no conversation in the classroom, and a cognitively 
demanding communication in which the student is required to analyze and synthesize 
information quickly, including abstract or specialized concepts, such as academic content 
lessons, social studies lectures, a math lesson, among others. According to Reed and Railback 
(2003) teachers need to understand Cummins' distinctions in order to develop appropriate 


instructional strategies and assessments. 


Echevarria and Graves (2011) also presented Cummins" (2000) contribution to second 
language acquisition. They stated that Cummins's (2000) interdependence hypothesis showed 
how the cognitive academic skills learned in the native language will transfer to the second 
language, and how those skills are interdependent between languages. Cummins (2000) affirmed 
that as much as students develop academic literacy in their L1, it will help them to increase the 
academic literacy in the target language. He stated that conceptual knowledge developed in L1 


supports the input for the L2. Cummins (2000) stood for additive bilingualism programs in 


which the first language academic knowledge is developed while the student catches up the 


target language CALP. 


In terms of classroom pedagogy, Cummins (2000) pointed out that all the school 
personnel are responsible for educating English language learners (ELLs). He stated that 
mainstream classroom teachers need to be prepared to support all the students in their 
classrooms. He argued that the interactions between teachers and students are corelated with the 
students' academic success or failure. In addition, Cummins stated that the social expectation of 
the student and sensitivity to contextual cues, such as eye contact, facial expression and 


intonation, are directly related to the student's understanding of meaning. 


Besides the factors presented above it is important to identify other factors that affect 
second language acquisition. Echevarria and Graves (2011) presented some of these factors, such 
as motivation. age, family, access to the language, personality, first-language development, 
quality of instruction, and cognitive ability. Hoof (2009) mentioned the variables that affect 
second language acquisition emphasizing in the personality factor. She affirmed that personality 
has a large effect on the process of learning a second language because outgoing students are not 


afraid to talk and make mistakes, and this helps them to improve their abilities faster. 


Another important theoretical basis for sheltered instruction is the cooperative learning 
approach. Ovando and Combs (2012) provided a completed guideline for teaching by using 
cooperative learning approach. They cited the most important findings about cooperative 
learning and the benefits for bilingual programs. Ovando and Combs (2012) stood out for the 
role of native speakers who serve as co-teachers in the classroom. These interaction increases the 


level of the language in both linguistic and content aspects. Even if cooperative learning has 


become popular among educators, Ovando and Combs (2012) affirmed that it is necessary that 


teachers monitor carefully that all students participate during the activities. 


Finally, in terms of language acquisition, it is necessary to mention that language there is 
an interdependency among sociocultural, linguistic, academic and cognitive processes. Thomas 
and Collier (1997), as cited by Obando & Combs, (2012) proposed the prism model as a 
conceptual model to determine the interrelationship among these four components that affect 
first and second language acquisition. Obando and Combs (2012) described these four 
components in relation with second language acquisition. They affirmed that if one of these 
components is developed to the neglect of another it will affect negatively the student success in 


language acquisition. 


Sheltered Instruction Approach 


According to Genesee (1999) Sheltered Instruction is an approach used broadly to teach 
language and content to ELLs in order to help them achieve high academic standards. This 
model became very popular in the U.S. and worldwide. Many scholars agreed about the 
effectiveness of this approach, for example Ovando and Combs (2012) affirmed that Sheltered 
Instruction is more effective than ESL pullout because it allows students to learn more of the 
curriculum while they learn English. Genesee (1999) affirmed that teaching direct language 


separately from academic language is less effective. 


Identified by Markos and Himmel (2016), the most prominent models of Sheltered 
Instruction that have been used in the U.S schools are: the Cognitive Academic Language 
Learning Approach (CALLA), Specially Designed Academic Instruction in English (SDAIE), 


the Sheltered Instruction Observation Protocol (SIOP) model, and the Guided Language 
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Acquisition and Design (GLAD). Markos and Himmel (2016) affirmed that those models share 
features such as the focus on content and language objectives, making content comprehensible 
for students by connecting students previous knowledge and experiences, explicit teaching 
content vocabulary and language structures of the content area, presentation of cognitively 
demanding information and task s in context-embedded ways, the use of cooperative learning, 
and the use to differentiate assessment in concordance with the students English proficiency 
levels. Peregoy and Boyle (2013) clarified that Sheltered Instruction is implementing differently 
depending on states and school districts policies, school organization, and school needs. In 
addition, Rothenberg and Fisher (2007) agreed about the idea that the strategies used in Sheltered 
Instruction are effective with a broad group of students. However, they affirmed that effective 
teaching for ELLs needs to consider unique aspects, like the process of second language 
acquisition, and the multiple factors that affect this process such as the diverse cultural and 


linguistic students background. 


In terms of the Sheltered Instruction classification, there is not a unified category by 
scholars. For instance, Echeverria, Vogt and Short (2008) presented Sheltered Instruction as an 
approach for teaching content to English learners. TESOL (1997) agreed about classifying 
Sheltered Instruction as an approach. On the other hand, Reed and Railsback (2003) stated that 
Sheltered Instruction is a method and received different names according to the state. For 
example, in California is known as Specially Designed Academic Instruction in English 
(SDAIE). Different scholars (Genesee, 1999; Reed & Railsback, 2003) stated that sheltered 
instructional strategies are used in almost every other method or program, but also, they can be 
presented as a whole program. Reed and Railback (2003) explained that SDAIE includes the 


teaching of grade-level subject matter in English where English is comprehensible and engages 
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students academically while students develop English language. They also presented the 
Sheltered Instruction Observation Protocol (SIOP) as a program model in which teaching grade- 
level content is understandable for students at the same time English language development is 


promoted. 


Even if scholars disagree in categorizing Sheltering Instruction, they seem to agree in its 
definition and main characteristics. Echevarria and Graves (2011) stated that Sheltered 
Instruction is a program option for English learners that promotes the use of techniques and 
strategies in order to make grade-level content comprehensible while developing language 
proficiency. They suggested that this instructional approach supports the English learners until 
they are ready for the mainstream classes. Echevarria and Graves (2011) explained that the term 
sheltered denotes that the instruction provides refuge from the linguistic demands of the 
mainstream instruction because the mainstream instruction is usually incomprehensible for 
ELLs. Markos and Himmel (2016) presented a Sheltered Instruction brief guideline which has 
arguments about when and how to use sheltered instruction strategies. She also provided a 


detailed guide about how to set language and content objectives. 


Echevarria and Graves (2011) affirmed that Sheltered Instruction is more than good 
teaching and it is very close to effective teaching. One of the factors that makes teaching 
effective is the teacher's attitude. In this way, Diaz-Rico and Weed (2002) affirmed that teachers 
who work with second language learners must believe that all students can learn. These scholars 
stated that teachers need to recognize that all students have a native language in which they have 
understanding and skills that can be transfer to the second language. TESOL (1997) stated that in 
Sheltered Instruction, students learn about specific areas through English, their second language. 


As a general overview of Sheltered Instruction, Rotherberg and Fisher (2007) presented three 
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clue components: making content comprehensible and engaging, teaching the academic language 
that allows ELLs to understand, and developing ELLs independency by using learning strategies. 
Regarding the instructional strategies commonly used in content based and immersion models 
such as Sheltered Instruction, Murcia, Brinton and Snow (2014) provided an extensive guide for 


teachers in order to integrate language and content and the classroom applications. 


As presented above, sheltered methods imply setting up content and language goals. 
Diaz-Rico and Weed (2002) explained that in Sheltered Instruction, planning begins with the 
specification for the learning goals and identifying the competences that students must develop. 
They proposed that in order to develop the content objectives sequence, teachers must consider 
organizing them in a thematic flow, trying to put more concrete concepts before the abstract 
ones. In terms of language acquisition objectives, Diaz-Rico and Weed (2002) explained that 
those objectives must consider the particular language demands of the content area. In this way, 
they proposed the formulation of three questions when deciding on the language objectives as 
follows: What is the concept load of the unit and what are the key concepts to demonstrate and 
illustrate?, What are the structures and discourses of the discipline and if they are include in the 


language objectives?, and Are the four language communicative skills included in the planning?. 


In addition, Peregoy and Boyle (2013) clarified that Sheltering Instruction occurs when 
the instruction is tailored to ELLs language proficiency levels and previous knowledge. TESOL 
(1997) affirmed that in Sheltered Instruction teachers adjust the language requirements in 
different ways as for example modifying speech rate and tone, using content clues and models 
widely, relating instruction with students' experiences, and adapting the texts or tasks to 
language. They stated that the purpose of all this kind of strategies is to make academic 


instruction more comprehensible for ELLs. 
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One important principle of Sheltered Instruction is cooperative learning. Levine and 
McCloskey (2009) affirmed that the interaction that comes from cooperative learning not only 
provides comprehensible input but also improve students’ language production. Levine and 
McCloskey (2009) stated that cooperative learning is an important organization structure for 
language learners because it provides a comprehensible input from classmates and therefore 


helps to improve language skills and learn new content. 


Finally, it is essential to understand the importance of selecting materials and texts in 
sheltered instructions methods. Diaz-Rico and Weed (2002) stated that the clues to select 
materials and texts include the comprehensibility of the material or text according to the student 
English level and the adequacy of the content objectives presented by the materials. They 
remarked the importance of the material comprehension by selecting texts with a straightforward 


language without complex syntactic patterns, idioms, or excessive jargon. 


The SIOP Model 


Echevarria, Vogt and Short (2008) presented the SIOP Model as the result of the use of 
the Sheltered Instruction Observation Protocol. The SIOP protocol was presented by Short and 
Echevarria (1999) as a tool for teacher-researcher partnership and a professional development 
opportunity. They explained that the SIOP was created as an observation tool but during the 
project teachers found its prospect as an instrument for lesson planning and reflection. According 
to these authors, this protocol is currently used as an instrument to measure the Sheltered 
Instruction implementation. Salcedo (2010) reported that the SIOP model is the result of the 
work of researchers from the Center of Applied Linguistic and California State University who 
used data from representative U.S. educators from 1996 to 2003. According to the Center of 


Applied Linguistic (2020) “The Sheltered Instruction Observation Protocol (SIOP) Model is a 
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research-based and validated instructional model that has proven effective in addressing the 


academic needs of English learners throughout the United States." 


In the same way, Echevarria and Graves (2011) stated that the SIOP Model has been 
very effective in improving the practice of teachers of ELLs, and it is currently implemented in 
all the 50 states of the U.S and several countries. The SIOP Model has been categorized 
differently as follows: approach, method, program, and model. Herrera and Murry (2016) 
affirmed that the SIOP Model is the most researched, developed and explicated model from the 
Sheltered Instruction variations. It implies multiple and unique features such as adapting 
academic content to the language proficiency. Reed and Railback (2003) presented the SIOP 


Model as a unified, structured model of the sheltered strategies. 


Regarding the language acquisition basis, Herrera and Murry (2016) stated that the 
comprehensible input is visible in the SIOP model when applying three indicators of 
accommodation instruction as follows: appropriate speech, techniques to clarify content 
concepts, and clear explanations of academic tasks. Echevarria, Vogt and Short (2008) affirmed 
that SIOP model theoretical foundation is based on the principle that language acquisition is only 


improved through meaningful use and interaction. 


Regarding the SIOP Model structure, Echevarria and Graves (2011) presented this model 
in 30 features organized in eight components as follows: preparation, building background, 
comprehensible input, strategies, interaction, practice/application, lesson delivery, and review 
assessment. According to Herrera and Murphy (2016) the SIOP Model is the most 
comprehensive form of Sheltered Instruction because it includes the major indicators of a well- 
develop lesson for ELLs. They stated that those indicators include “the language and content 


objectives, supplementary materials, the connection between previous knowledge and students’ 
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experiences, vocabulary development, appropriate speech, learning strategies, interaction 


between teachers and other students, review, feedback, and assessment." 


In terms of objectives, Echevarria and Graves (2011) explained that in SIOP Model, 
classes language and content objectives are developed during the lessons. This means that the 
teacher addresses both subject matter competence and students' English language abilities. 
Echevarria, Vogt and Short (2018) presented a completed guide in how to write content and 


language objectives. 


Echevarria and Graves (2011) stated that the SIOP Model is not a step by step process for 
teaching, but a framework that can give teachers a way to know if the features of effective 
instruction for ELLs are included in their lessons. Some of these most important characteristics 
are the modeling of tasks by the teacher, the supplementary materials used, clear and meaningful 
lessons, and concrete examples. Another important characteristic of the SIOP model is that texts 


need to be adapted to the students’ language and learning needs while keeping high expectations. 


Besides all the features mentioned above, one important feature of the SIOP Model is 
building background. As stated by Echevarria and Graves (2011), the use of connections and 
associations from students' lives helps them to be conscious and active when performing the 
classroom tasks while validating their own life experiences. This feature improves the learning 


by linking new knowledge with previous knowledge. 


SIOP Model Strategies and Techniques 


There are several books and manuals published for the SIOP model that have detailed 
strategies and techniques which support the SIOP model. Bellow, there is a brief description of 


some popular SIOP strategies and techniques. 
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In terms of vocabulary, Levine and McCloskey (2009) explained that during the 
instruction target vocabulary is presented by using strategies such as oral repetition, writing and 


highlighting the words. 


Regarding classroom strategies, Levine and McCloskey (2009) affirmed that the SIOP 
Model uses learning strategies that promote higher-level thinking. Echeverria, Vogt and Short 
(2008) stated that embedded context information allows ELLs to understand and perform more 
cognitively demanding tasks. According to these experts, high-level thinking can be reached 
through the scaffolding techniques. For example, Peregoy and Boyle (2013) provided a detailed 
description about scaffolding techniques. One of the techniques that they recommended is the 
build-in routine. They affirmed that through this technique, ELLs are scaffolded to a higher level 
of performance. Gibbons (2015) provided a complete book about scaffolding features and 
techniques. She defined scaffolding as a temporary teachers' support that will help students to 
perform a task later by themselves. In addition, Zwiers (2014) explained how scaffolding has 
become a known metaphor used to describe a teacher style support. He claimed that the trick in 
scaffolding techniques consist in proving the proper amount of support in order to help the 
student to develop more independence when performing the tasks. He indicated that if a student 
struggles in doing or understanding something the teacher increases the support, and on the 
contrary if the student shows developing of competence the teacher reduces or withdraw the 
guidance. He pointed out the importance of challenging students in order to take students to a 


higher level of language and content knowledge. 


In relation to interaction, Levine and McCloskey (2009) explained that during SIOP 
Model lessons, interaction between the teacher and the ELLs and between the ELLs and 


classmates is highly encouraged. The grouping techniques are very common, and they are used 
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to support both content and language objectives. Besides grouping, Levine and McCloskey 


(2009) stated that during SIOP lessons educators give ELLs enough time to answer. 


Echevarria, Vogt and Short (2008) stated that effective SIOP Model instruction implies 
the use of many supplementary materials. They provided a brief description of materials such as 
hands on manipulatives, realia, pictures, visuals, multimedia, demonstrations, related literature, 
Hi-lo readers and adapted text. In the same way, Levine and McCloskey (2009) indicated that 
during SIOP lessons, teachers use hands on materials as much as possible in order to help ELLs 


apply content and language knowledge. 


In order to adapt content to all levels of students’ proficiency, Echevarria, Vogt and Short 
(2008) affirmed that SIOP Model teachers need to monitor carefully the vocabulary and sentence 
structure in order to match the ELLs proficiency. In order to make this adaptation, Echevarria, 
Vogt and Short (2008) suggested the following strategies: graphic organizers, outlines, leveled 
study guides, highlighted texts, taped text, adapt text, jigsaw text reading, marginal notes, and 


native language texts. 


In regard to assessment, Echevarria, Vogt and Short (2008) explained that assessment is 
included though all the lesson and it involves comprehensive review of key vocabulary and 
content concepts, as well as regular feedback for students, among others. Regarding the 
feedback, Levine and McCloskey (2009) indicated that during all the SIOP Model lessons, ELLs 
are receiving feedback to help students clarify misconceptions and misunderstanding. They 
clarify that ELLs assessment is performed by different techniques such as group responses or 
spot checking, among others. Echevarria, Vogt and Short (2008) described some techniques that 
can be used to assess students such as thumbs up/ thumbs down. Number wheels, response 


boards and number 1 to 3 for self-assessment. In terms of assessment adaptations foe ELLs, 
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Echevarria, Vogt and Short (2008) described the following variables: range, time, level of 
support, difficulty, product and participation but they clarified that ELLs need to be assess based 


on their personal progress. 


Chapter 3: Project design 


According to the National Center for Education Statistics (2019), the English language 
learner, (ELL), population was 4.9 million of students in the public schools in 2016, and it is 
growing year by year. NCES (2019) claimed that those students need to be enroll in language 
assistance programs in order to help them reach language proficiency and achieve the academic 
standards that every student is expected to meet in the United States In the same way, the 
rationale of the title No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, (2002) 1s that all children in the United 
States, including ELLs, achieve not only the English language proficiency, but also the academic 
standards defined by the government. In this act, the federal government designated resources to 
encourage school districts to design and adopt a program that help immigrant students and ELLs 
to achieve the language and academic standards. According to Act of 2001, migratory children's 
education is in need of high quality programs in order to minimize educational disruptions and to 
guarantee that migratory children receive the opportunity to meet the same state academic 
content and academic achievement that other children are supposed to meet. One of the strategies 
presented in this act as part of this challenging purpose is including professional development 
programs to help educators prepare and understand how to succeed in this goal. In the same way, 
this Act presented a completed guide for English Language Acquisition Language Enhancement 
and Academic Achievement. The Act of 2001 challenged school districts and educators to help 
limited English proficient children achieve high levels of academic attainment in English. This 
law encourages school districts and schools to find high quality language instruction programs to 


help ELLs reach the same academic standards that other students need to reach. 
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The fact that the ELL population is growing in the United States and these students need 
to achieve the same language and academic content goals as well as native English speakers is a 
permanent challenge in the U.S education field. Therefore, school districts and teachers are 
encouraged to define and follow a model and strategies that support the ELLs effectively. 
Because, the Sheltered Instruction protocol included language and academic objectives, many 
scholars stood for this model type to be successful in this task. For example, Ovando and Combs 
(2012) affirmed that Sheltered Instruction is more effective than ESL pullout because it allows 
students to learn more of the curriculum while they learn English. For instance, Genesee (1999) 
affirmed that teaching direct language separately from academic language is less effective than 


sheltered instruction. 


One of the most recognized sheltered instruction models is the SIOP model. According to 
Echevarria, Vogt and Short (2010) this model has been used and improved by the teachers’ 
feedback and research studies during many years. The U.S. department of Education CAL (2020) 
affirmed that the Sheltered Instruction Observation Protocol SIOP model is “а research-based 
and validated instructional model that has proven effective in addressing the academic need of 
English learners throughout the United States.". According to Echevarria, Vogt, and Short (2010) 
the SIOP model shows how sheltered Instruction works by providing a model for lesson planning 
and implementation that seek to achieve language and academic goals that match the content 
standards. They stated that their research confirmed that student achievement is improved when 
teachers use the SIOP model. Based on the previous information, the SIOP model is one of the 
validated options for school districts and teachers in the United States to serve their ELLs 


students. 
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Due to the fact that the SIOP model is well articulated model and has been used by many 
teachers and school districts that report their effectiveness, this model needs to be promoted 
among educators who have not try it and are dealing with the challenge to help their ELLs 
students effectively. There are several books and complete guides for the SIOP model, but 
teachers need to know how this model works in order to encourage themselves to try it. Based on 
this need, I will create a promotional and informational brochure of the SIOP model and two 
lesson plans as the final project product. This brochure's purpose is to inform, encourage and 
guide teachers in the process of adopting the SIOP model to serve their ELLs students. The 
lesson plans purposes are to introduce the second language acquisition principles behind the 
SIOP model and to identify the SIOP model observation protocol as a tool to assess the lessons 
delivery. The final product of this project tends to guide educators in the implementation of the 
SIOP model as the program to serve ELLs and can be used for a professional development 


session. 


Because teachers who attend conferences and seminars receive different brochures and 
guides, and those materials are usually forgotten in shelves among books and papers, the final 
product of my project will be a letter sized, six page foldable brochure presented in a plastic 
cover in order to be visible and easy to find for educators. The brochure will include the SIOP 
model rationale and theoretical basis summary, the SIOP model components, a list of strategies 
for each component, and the list of online and text references needed to start the process of 
implementing the SIOP model. Because the final product is going to be presented in a menu style 
format, teachers who receive it will find it easily on their shelves when they want to read it again 


or look for the references included in the brochure. The format used for the final project is 


protected by a plastic cover which will allow educators to keep it clean and durable and will 


allow educators to share the brochure with other educators when they do not need it anymore. 
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Chapter 4: Project 


The present project contains a six-page brochure to promote and introduce the Sheltered 
Instruction Observation Protocol SIOP model among educators and school districts. This project 
also includes two lesson plans, one about second language acquisition principles and the other 
about the SIOP observation protocol. These two lesson plans tend to prepare academic teachers 
to understand the theoretical principles of second language acquisition and getting used to the 
SIOP model observation protocol. All the materials presented in this project can be used as part 
of professional development activities to encourage educators and school districts to use the 


SIOP model as a research-based program to effectively serve the ELLs community. 


The SIOP Model Brochure 


The following brochure was created to promote and introduce the SIOP model among 
educators of different areas and school district personnel as part of professional development 
opportunities. As follows, there is a description of each page of the brochure about its design, 


contents, and purposes. The pdf version of the brochure can be found in the Appendix 1. 


Page 1: Presentation 


This page's purposes are to encourage teachers to read the brochure and to know more 
about the SIOP model. The design consists on a farm scenario where the main character is a 
teacher represented by a hen. The teacher needs to serve her ELLs students. This teacher has 
three choices or ways to face this challenge. The choice in the left is to ignore the ELLs and the 
results is represented by a frustrated hen (teacher) because her/his students fail. The purpose of 
this graphic and message in to understand that by ignoring ELLs, the probabilities that they 


succeed academically are low. The choice in the middle is to improvise with ELLs. This way 
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represents the teacher effort to help her/his ELLs but the lack of a program and guidelines to 
follow. The consequence is a tired teacher because it is probable that even the effort, her/his 
students do not show big improvement. The choice in the right is to include ELLs with the used 
of the SIOP model. It means to serve them effectively thought a definite program. The result is a 
happy teacher because they can see the progress of their ELLs in reaching the language and 
academic goals. The graphic used for the result of the third choice is a hen with extended arms 
who is sheltering different animals such a cat, a ferret, a dog, a duck, a pig, and a chick. All the 
animals are happy. This graphic's purpose is to represent the diversity among ELLs students, 
they come from different families, cultures and they speak different languages. Besides this fact, 
every student is different and has their unique needs. The purpose of the hen with extended arms 


is to express that SIOP model welcomes the diversity that ELLs bring to the classroom. 


There is a yellow box at the bottom right of this page, this box offers a brief description 
of the SIOP model. It includes what SIOP stands for, what ELLs stands for, and declares that the 
SIOP model is a research-based model. Finally, this box clarifies that the brochure purpose is to 
encourage educators to know about the SIOP model and suggest that if teachers want to use it, 


then they will need to look for the references provide at the end of the brochure. 


Figure 1. SIOP Model Brochure Page 1 
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THE SIOP MODEL 


AU ч 





Figure 1. This picture was taken from the SIOP model brochure and can be found in the 


Appendix A of the present document. 


Page 2: Theoretical Framework 


This page's purpose is to complete the SIOP model presentation and to state the 
importance of knowing the pedagogical principles that support the model. The first paragraph 
indicates that this model is been used for many educators inside the U.S. and abroad. It remarks 
that one of the school districts that is using it is Mecklenburg county which is one of the biggest 
school districts in North Carolina. The purpose of this idea is to show educators and school 
district personnel that this model is a common choice in the country among school districts. I 
also mentioned Mecklenburg county because I live in North Carolina and I will probably use this 


brochure among educators of this state. 
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The second paragraph clarifies that in order to use and understand how the SIOP model 
works, educators need to know and understand first the second language acquisition principles 
that support the model. That is why there is a short presentation of the most important principles 
in this page. Because this is just a brief introduction, and it is not going to be enough, each 
principle presentation includes the corresponding reference. The second language acquisition 
principles presented in this page are: comprehensible input, affective filter, silent period, 
interdependence hypothesis, L1 monitor role, BICS vs CALP, the four quadrants, the prism 
model and cooperative learning. All the descriptions provided in the brochure are paraphrased 


ideas from the authors mentioned in brackets. 


This page does not have any graphic besides the background. It is because the need to 
make them fit in just a page. The purpose of this information is not to train educators about the 
theories behind the SIOP model but to make them aware of the importance of knowing them. 


The authors names and year of publishing are included for teachers who want to look up them. 


Figure 2: SIOP Model Brochure Page 2 





Figure 2. This picture was taken from the SIOP model brochure and can be found in the 


Appendix A of the present document. 


Page 3-Organization 
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This page purpose is to present how the SIOP model is organized. The eight components 


and its corresponding features are mentioned. This is just a listing reference taken directly from 


Echevarria, Vogt, and Short. (2008). To present the eight components, there is a colorful graphic 


from numbers one to eight. To present the 
included. At the bottom of this page, there 


information was taken from. 


Figure 3: SIOP Model Brochure Page 3 


How it work? 


The SIOP model is crgseiaec into eight components 
Omriputed wm thirty features. They are well described 
anc presemtec in severa! SIOP model book guides. 
(See references at the enc се this brochure] 


Lesson preparation 

1. Content objectives ciesrty cetined, 
Gispisyec, anc reviewed with students 
2. Language ctjectives cart defines, 
сізрівуес, anc reviewed with students. 
3. Selection of content concepts 
appropriate for age anc ecucstionsl 
bacxgrounc. 

4. Selection of supplementary materiais 

used to а high degree 


ou 
“(гу 
0 


| 
"ud 
$. Adaptation of content to 8! level cf language — 
students’ proficiency "m | 
$. Selection cf meaningful activities that integrate ~~ 
lesson comcepts with language practice у 
opportunities, 
Building background 
7. Linking concepts with stucents’ 
background experiences 
8. Linking of previous anc mew а 
knowledge imm 
$. Key vocabulary emphasis, ` 
Dur 


Comprehensible Input 

10. Appropriate speech according to 
students’ proficiency levels 

11. Clear expianation of academic tasks 
12. Making content concepts clear 
though the use of different techniques. 


пи) 


30 features, regular numbers from 1 to 30 were 


1s a box with the literature reference where this 


Strategies 
13. Еп opportunities for students to 
use of earning strategies. 
14. Scaffolding techniques consistentty 
used to assist and support students 
understancing 
18. Higher order thinking sxilis promotion 
through questions or tests. 
interaction 


16. Constent intersection end discussion 


cpportunnies 

17. Grouping opportunities to support 
language anc content objectives. 

18. Wait time for stucemts’ responses. 
19. Enough cpportinuties to curity key 
concepts in ud, 


Proctkce/ Application 


20. Hands се meterisis/ manipulatives to 
Practice using new content knowiecge 


21. Activities to apply language and 
content knowledge. 


22. Integrated skits activities, 
Lesson delivery 
23. Support of language objectives by 


season delivery, 
24. Support of coment and objectives by 


p esson delivery, 


2%. 90 to 10074 student engagement 
26. Lesson pacing according to students’ 
зое. 


27. Key vocabulary comprennensibie 
review. 

28. Content concepts comprennensibie 
review. 

29. Constant feedback based students’ 
output. 


30. Assesment of Students’ on warning and 
comprennension througnout the lesson. 





Figure 3. This picture was taken from the SIOP model brochure and can be found in the 


Appendix A of the present document. 
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Page 4 and Page 5: Implementation 


The purpose of these two pages is to encourage educators in the process of using the 
SIOP models in their classrooms. Page four includes an introductory paragraph presenting the 
page and clarifying that the information provided in the following two pages is a short guide 


given by steps to get a general idea in how to start in the process of using the SIOP model. 


The information provided in pages four and five are ideas written by myself based on the 
reading I did for this project and my own experience as an ESL educator. After the initial 
paragraph, the information is presented in seven steps to allow readers to focus in specific ideas 
at a time. These steps do not match exactly the eight components of the SIOP model, but they are 
totally related to the process of using it. The ideas given in the steps were written based on my 
own understanding of the SIOP model guidelines. The presentation of each step is introduced by 
a graphic or picture to be visually attractive to the readers. Along the text some sheltered 
instruction strategies are mentioned. These strategies are presented in a bold font to catch the 
attention of the readers. On page five, the second language principles mentioned are presented in 


a different font color to express their relevance in this part of the process. 


Figure 4: SIOP Model Brochure Page 4 





Figure 4. This picture was taken from the SIOP model brochure and can be found in the 


Appendix A of the present document. 


Figure 5: SIOP Model Brochure Page 5 





Step 4 
Lesson delivery 
l agree that lesson delivery is the 
most challenging part Dut if you 
are possitive anc open you will 
improve in the use of the SIOP 
тосе! with the time, Remember to 
bt open about students feecosck, 
Å they wil let you whet 
Modifications you need to make 
during lesson delivery 
During the lesson delivery remember the second 
language acquisition principtes, In the early 
levels of English proficiency it is imperative to 
consicer affective f'iter, stent period and 
comprennensibie input. 
Some of the facts you need to be modifying 
while teaching your lesson are 
Speech & body language 
Use an appropiete tone of voice anc stow your 
speech. This wit help your students to relax and to 
understent better what you are explaining, ELLs in 
their beginner and intermiciate iow levels need a ict 
of body gestures 
Materna 
Project in a screen any possible 
grephic anc provide your students 
the seme graphics for them to be 
able to take notes in them. Some 
teschers use interactive 
notebooks which have many 
graphics. Hands on activities during the 
practice or application are the most recommended 
materials ^ the SIOP model 
Your ELLs neec a vocabulary list in both languages 
(mother language anc English). № you can't find a 
Diingual vocabulary list, then stow your students 
to icok for the meaning im their bilingual 
dictionaries before or during the lesson delivery 










intersection 

To check on comprenhension, 
remember to pause the lesson 
momentary to ask if your students 
are understending. You con't need to 
| ax many questions, ome strategy is 
the thumbs up survey, Remember 
that some stucents are still in their silent period 


| 


Le 


Figure 5. This picture was taken from the SIOP model brochure and can be found in the 


Appendix A of the present document. 











and are not reedy to answer information questions, 
You can siso group your students trying to find a 
partner for each of your ELLs to promote 
collaborative learning, Native language students 
will offer necessary input to your ELLS, 

Rememoer to provide your ELLs language patters 
that they need to use to complete tasks and to 
write in the academic language of your content 
ares, 


Diag 5 
Review 
Before a formal assesment, make a 
review with your students. Remember 
them the key vocabulary anc key 
concept contents of the lesson 
Stretegies as prequiz or exam triis will 
increase the confidence of your students 
uring testing, Let your students know 
what sources and materiais they can use 
Guring the forms assesments, 


Mep ® 


Assesment 
The assesment needs to be performed 


бита all the lesson бефуегу. Praise 
your students for every effort anc 


achievement. Constant feedback wit 

@ nep them to know if they are on their 
way to reach the learning targets. 
when essesing your ELLs remember to consider 
their Engish proficiency level, For the first levels, 
assesment may inciude true-false questricennires, 
Growing and poster presentations end filling blanks 
activities. Oraly presentations shouid be avpid for 
them uniess they are abie to use their mother 
language. Remember to let your students use the 
vocabulary list because they mey not feel confident 
with the speling yet. Self-nssesment and rubric 
checklists are very useful too. 


9097 

Save ond share your experience 
Save and file of you thet you create or 
use during your lessons, Share with 
other teachers and taxe edventage of 
all t^e free sources, (See reference list 
in the next page) 
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Page 6: Resources 


The purpose of this page is to provide teachers and school district personnel a starting list 
for literature and sources related to the SIOP model and other literature relevant to academic 
success with ELLs. The page includes the literature of the SIOP model books used for this 


project and other that have been published for specific areas. 


There is also a list of free online literature and videos related to the SIOP model. These 
sources have their URL address in order to find them quicker. At the end of the sources, the link 


for the online courses offer by Pearson in the use of the SIOP model are included. 


Figure 6: SIOP Model Brochure Page 6 
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Figure 6. This picture was taken from the SIOP model brochure and can be found in the 


Appendix A of the present document. 


The Lessons Plans 
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The following lessons plans are designed to work with educators of different areas who 


are interested in knowing and implement the SIOP model. 


Lesson plan 1: Second Language Acquisition Principles 





Subject: Second language 


acquisition principles 


Central Focus: Method 





Teacher: 





Students: teachers of any academic area, school administrators 


and school districts personnel. 





Lesson Objective: 


introduced in class. 


Students will be able to identify the second language acquisition principles presented in class. 


Students will be able to recognize the main features of the second language acquisition principles 





21° Century Skills: 


To identify the processes that occur 


when learning a second language. 


To understand the needs of second 


language learners 





Academic Language Demand (Language Function and 


Vocabulary) 


Second language acquisition terms: comprehensible input, 
affective filter, silent period, L1 monitor role, quadrants, the 
prism model cooperative learning, target language, academic 


language, language transfer, BICS, CALP. 


Other terms: interdependency, interaction, motivation, quality 
of instruction, self-confidence, motivation, cognitive academic 


skills, context, embedded, context reduced. 





Prior Knowledge: language, motivation, self-confidence, first language, foreign language, academic 


language, interaction, monitor, acquisition. 





Activity 








Description of Activities and Setting Time 
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1. Focus and Review 


The teacher will make a brainstorm activity asking for 


terminology related to second language acquisition. 


Then, the teacher will provide the vocabulary list (See Activity 1 
in class materials) with definitions and will ask students to 
highlight the ones they have never heard about it. Then, the 
teacher will ask students to help with the reading and will allow 
students to ask questions if students need any extra explanation 


about the terms provided. 


15 


minutes 





2. Statement of 


objective for Student 


The teacher will share and reviewed the class objectives and set 


up the learning targets with the help of the students. 


10 


minutes 





3. Teacher Input 


The teacher will make a power point presentation about 


language acquisition researchers (Activity 3 in class materials) 


In order to engage students, the teacher will give a reward 
(candy, sticker) to students who have something in common with 
authors presented. In order to make this activity quick, the 
teacher will ask the help of two or three volunteers to deliver the 


rewards. 


10 


minutes 





4. Independent 


Practice 


The teacher will make eight groups in the class. Depending on 


the size of the class, there will be different group sizes. 


Each group will receive a second language acquisition principle 
text (See Activity 4 class materials) and will need to read and 
discuss in the group how to present it to the rest of the group. 
Any kind of presentation will be allowed but the teacher will give 
ideas such as information question poster, charts, bullets ideas 


poster, plays. 


25 


minutes 








5. Assessment 
Methods of all 


objectives/skills: 





Each group designated a presenter. He/she will introduce the 


principle assigned to his/her group. After each presentation, the 





60 


minutes 
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group can ask questions to the teacher for further or better 


understanding. 





6. Closure 


The teacher will congratulate students for their participation. 5 
He/she will encourage attendees to read more about the second | minutes 
language acquisition principles and to look up for more 
information. At the end of this activity, all students will receive a 
folder with the information given to the groups and its 


corresponding references. 





Sources needed 








Paper, poster paper, permanent markers, pencils, board, 


projector, computer, extra classroom, or extra areas, 








Class materials 


Activity 1 Second Language Terminology 











L1 


Native language 


TERM DEFINITION 

Language A system of conventional spoken, manual (signed), or written symbols by 
means of which human beings, as members of a social group and 
participants in its culture, express themselves. The functions of language 
include communication, the expression of identity, play, imaginative 
expression, and emotional release. 
Taken from https://www.britannica.com/topic/language 

Mother language | Native language refers to the language that a person acquires in early 


childhood because it is spoken in the family and/or it is the language of the 
region where the child lives. Also known as a mother tongue, first 
language, or arterial language. 


Taken from https://www.thoughtco.com/native-language-l1-term- 
1691336 





Target language 








The definition of a target language is a language that someone is learning, 
or a language into which a text has to be translated. 


Taken from https://www.yourdictionary.com/target-language 
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Second language 


L2 


A language that is learned in addition to the language a person first 
learned as a young child 


Taken from: https://www.merriam- 


webster.com/dictionary/second9620language 





Language 


acquisition 


As you may well have noticed, children acquire their mother tongue 
through interaction with their parents and the environment that 
surrounds them. Their need to communicate paves the way for language 
acquisition to take place. As experts suggest, there is an innate capacity in 
every human being to acquire language. 

Taken from https://www.eslbase.com/teaching/language-acquisition-vs- 


language-learning 





Language 


learning 


Language learning as seen today is not communicative. It is the result of 
direct instruction in the rules of language. And it certainly is not an age- 
appropriate activity for your young learners — as it is not for adults either. 
In language learning, students have conscious knowledge of the new 
language and can talk about that knowledge. 

Taken from https://www.eslbase.com/teaching/language-acquisition-vs- 


language-learning 





Academic 


language 


Academic language is the language needed by students to do the work in 
schools. It includes, for example, discipline-specific vocabulary, grammar 
and punctuation, and applications of rhetorical conventions and devices 
that are typical for a content area (e.g., essays, lab reports, discussions of a 
controversial issue. 

Taken from http://www.csun.edu/science/ref/language/pact-academic- 
language.html 





Communication 


A process by which information is exchanged between individuals through 
a common system of symbols, signs, or behavior 

Taken from https://www.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/communication 








Language 


proficiency 





Proficiency is the ability to use language in real world situations in a 
spontaneous interaction and non-rehearsed context and in a manner 
acceptable and appropriate to native speakers of the language 

Taken from: https://stacieberdan.com/what-does-language-proficiency- 


mean/ 








Activity 3: Second Language Acquisition Researchers’ Presentation 
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Figure 7: Power Point Presentation Slide 1 


Зесопа 
language 


acquisition 
researchers 


BY LINA GOMEZ 








Figure 7: This picture was taken from the Second Language Acquisition researchers power point 


presentation and it can be found in the Appendix B of the present document. 


Figure 8: Power Point Presentation Slide 2 


Jim 
Cummins 








Figure 8: This picture was taken from the Second Language Acquisition researchers power point 


presentation and it can be found in the Appendix B of the present document. 
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Figure 9: Power Point Presentation Slide 3 


Jim Cummins is a professor at the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education of the University of Toronto where he works 
on language development and literacy development of learners 
of English as an additional language. 

















Cummins is one of the world's leading authorities on bilingual 


education and second language acquisition. Mainstream 
teachers who have a knowledge of his theories and act on his 
advice will be in a much stronger position to help the ESL 


students in their classes. 





Figure 9: This picture was taken from the Second Language Acquisition researchers power point 


presentation and it can be found in the Appendix B of the present document. 


Figure 10: Power Point Presentation Slide 4 


Stephen 
Krashen 








Figure 10: This picture was taken from the Second Language Acquisition researchers power 


point presentation and it can be found in the Appendix B of the present document. 


Figure 11: Power Point Presentation Slide 5 





Stephen Born 1941 (age 78-79) 
Krashen Chicago, Illinois 
UU Occupation Linguist, educational 


is professor emeritus at researcher 
the University of Southern 


California wh d fi Н В 

je s dela aes Employer ^ University of Southern 
the faculty of the School of j i 

Education in 1994. He is a California 

linguist, educational researcher, 


and political activist. Title Professor emeritus 





Figure 11: This picture was taken from the Second Language Acquisition researchers power 


point presentation and it can be found in the Appendix B of the present document. 


Figure 12: Power Point Presentation Slide 6 


Tracy Terrel 








Figure 12: This picture was taken from the Second Language Acquisition researchers power 


point presentation and it can be found in the Appendix B of the present document. 
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Figure 13: Power Point Presentation Slide 7 
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with , wrote The 
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affective or emotional barriers to learning. 





Terrell was a professor at the 


Figure 13: This picture was taken from the Second Language Acquisition researchers power 


point presentation and it can be found in the Appendix B of the present document. 
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Figure 14: This picture was taken from the Second Language Acquisition researchers power 


point presentation and it can be found in the Appendix B of the present document. 


Figure 15: Power Point Presentation Slide 9 


Jana Echevarría, Ph.D., is Professor Emerita at 

California State University, Long Beach where she 
Born was selected as Outstanding Professor in 2005. She 

has taught in elementary and secondary in special 
March 1 | intend ESL, and bilingual ORAA urding 
1956, in ae | 


А researcher of the SIOP Model, Dr. Echevarria's 
Атепсап research focuses on effective instruction for English 
Falls, ID learners, including those with learning disabilities. 
Her publications include over 60 books, book 
chapters, and journal articles. 





Figure 15: This picture was taken from the Second Language Acquisition researchers power 


point presentation and it can be found in the Appendix B of the present document. 


Figure 16: Power Point Presentation Slide 10 


Anne Graves 








Figure 16: This picture was taken from the Second Language Acquisition researchers power 


point presentation and it can be found in the Appendix B of the present document. 
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Figure 17: Power Point Presentation Slide 11 
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edition publication: 
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Figure 17: This picture was taken from the Second Language Acquisition researchers power 


point presentation and it can be found in the Appendix B of the present document. 
Activity 4: Second Language Acquisition Principles 
Group # 1 Comprehensible Input 


Language acquisition only takes place when students understand messages in the target 


language. (Krashen and Terrel, 1983) 


The Input hypothesis is Krashen's attempt to explain how the learner acquires a second 
language — how second language acquisition takes place. The Input hypothesis is only concerned 
with ‘acquisition’, not learning'. According to this hypothesis, the learner improves and 
progresses along the 'natural order' when he/she receives second language 'input' that is one step 
beyond his/her current stage of linguistic competence. For example, if a learner is at a stage 'i', 
then acquisition takes place when he/she is exposed to 'Comprehensible Input' that belongs to 
level "1 + 1'. Since not all of the learners can be at the same level of linguistic competence at the 


same time, Krashen suggests that natural communicative input 1s the key to designing a syllabus, 
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ensuring in this way that each learner will receive some 'i + 1' input that is appropriate for his/her 


current stage of linguistic competence. (Retrieved from https://www.sk.com.br/sk-krash- 


english.html) 


Group £ 2 Affective Filter 


Teachers need to lower the level of anxiety of their students. (Krashen and Terrel, 1983). 
Teachers need to increase students' motivation and self-confidence. (Richards and Rodgers, 
1986). Teachers need to create a social-emotional climate to help ELLs to consider themselves 


worthy, capable, and contributing members of their communities. (Cummins, 2001) 


The Affective Filter hypothesis embodies Krashen's view that a number of 'affective 
variables' play a facilitative, but non-causal, role in second language acquisition. These variables 
include: motivation, self-confidence, anxiety and personality traits. Krashen claims that learners 
with high motivation, self-confidence, a good self-image, a low level of anxiety and extroversion 
are better equipped for success in second language acquisition. Low motivation, low self-esteem, 
anxiety, introversion and inhibition can raise the affective filter and form a 'mental block' that 
prevents comprehensible input from being used for acquisition. In other words, when the filter is 
'up' it impedes language acquisition. On the other hand, positive affect is necessary, but not 


sufficient on its own, for acquisition to take place. (Retrieved from https://www.sk.com.br/sk- 


krash-english.html) 


Group #3 Silent Period 
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Students will only use the target language fluently after a period of time. They don't 
have to be forced to speak until they are ready. At the beginning they will make more mistakes 


but with the appropriate input they will fix them. (Krashen and Terrel, 1983) 


The Silent Period is a concept developed by Stephen Krashen, a noted linguist who has 
written prolifically about second language acquisition. All teachers should know about the Silent 
Period because it's a stage in the process of learning English that all ELLs go through, regardless 
of age. Simply put, it means that before an ELL starts speaking in English, he or she spends time 
watching and listening to people use the language. During this time, it might appear that the 
ELL is just passively sitting in the classroom. In fact, although the student is not orally 
participating in class or rarely does so, she or he is absorbing the structures and vocabulary of the 
English language. Learning is definitely occurring! This stage of second language learning is 
also called the pre-production stage. (Retrieved from theesInexus.com/2017/10/what-is-silent- 


period-and-why-is-it.html) 


Group #4 Important Variables 


When planning and delivering lessons you need to know well your ELLs. Information you need 
to know about them are motivation. age, family, L1, culture, access to the language, personality, 
first-language development, quality of instruction, and cognitive ability. (Echevarria and Graves, 


2011). 


Remember 7 Things You Should Know about Your ESL Students 


] ESL Background 


You may have an intermediate student who has studied English nonstop for three years; 


you may have another at exactly the same level who has studied for ten, but with lots of 
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interruptions along the way. This tells you a great deal about each. Try to find out when and 
where they've studied English before and for how long. How long did it take them to complete 


each course/level? 


2 Language Background 


It's important to know what your students' native language is and what their current 
English fluency is. A distinction needs to be made here for those who are teaching ESL within an 


English-speaking country and those who are teaching ESL abroad. 


If you're teaching ESL within an English-speaking country: you'll need to find out when 
your students arrived to the country and if they spoke any English at the time. Did they study 


English before arriving? (this relates to the first point, ESL background). 


If you're teaching ESL abroad: find out if your students have ever lived or traveled to an 
English-speaking country. This tells you if they've had the chance to practice English in a real- 


life setting. 


3 Cultural Background 


Are all of your ESL students from the same country or is this a culturally diverse 
classroom? What languages do they speak? Does a student's culture have any particularities you 
might need to know about (i.e. a student who can't have any physical contact with the teacher ог 


can't look you directly in the eye). 


4 Personal Information 


There is no need to get too personal, but it is useful to know if your students are married 


and have children, or if they have a full time job. What is a typical day like for each student? 
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What do they do in their free time? Do they have any hobbies or activities they do regularly? It 
gives you information you can use for activities, and it's also good to know in case problems 


arise (1.e. students who aren't doing homework because they have too much on their plate). 


5 Learning Styles 


Will your students learn better with songs and music, or with arts and crafts? Do they 
thrive on Total Physical Response? Naturally, not all of your students will fit into one single 
category, but it's tremendously useful for you to know if you have a predominance 


of musical, visual or kinesthetic learners. You can use this knowledge to design activities that 





target their natural talents. 


6 Needs and Goals 


Perhaps one of the most important things you need to find out is why your students are 
studying English. Do you have a group of housewives who are learning for fun? Or businessmen 
who need English to advance their careers? Is it a group of teens who don't seem to have an 
interest in learning? You may have specific needs and goals within one group, but you should try 
to identify the one thing that they all have in common so that you can use it to tailor your 


activities and lesson plans. 


7 Feelings and Attitudes Related to English Learning 


And the final piece of the puzzle is how your ESL students feel about learning 
English. Do they find it boring, interesting or exciting? Are they motivated to learn? Or are they 


being reluctantly dragged to class by their parents? What are their expectations for the course? 
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(Retrieved from https://busyteacher.org/19557-esl-teachers-ask-what-should-i-know-about-my- 





esl.html) 


Group #5 L1 Monitor Role 


First language plays an important role in the second language acquisition process. It 
serves as a monitor and teachers need to help students to make a positive transfer of their 


previous knowledge and abilities acquired in L1. (Krashen and Terrel, 1983) 


Many research efforts have been directed toward the issue of using the L1 in foreign 
language learning over a few decades. Previous researchers found benefits in using the students’ 
L1 (Cook, 2001; Hosoda, 2000; Liu et al., 2004). According to their claims, the major benefits of 
using L1 in class are: facilitating learning and communication and enhancing the affective 
environment and the motivation for learning. Considering the goal of SLA, teachers can utilize 
the L1 as a tool or necessary scaffolding which is gradually removed over time, a time-efficient 
strategy and effective with students whose L2 proficiency is low (Liu et al., 2004), and as a 
bridge between the L1 and the L2, providing a more comprehensible and comfortable learning 


environment (Auerbach, 1993). (Retrieved from http://jaits.jpn.org/home/kaishi2009/pdf/10- 


ochi.pdf 


Group £6 BICS and CALP 


There is a distinction between interpersonal communications skills (BICS) and cognitive 
academic language proficiency (CALP). A student takes a minimum of five years to get the CALP 
and the length of the process will depend on different factors including the classroom 
environment. A student may know how to speak a foreign language but still needs assistance in 


the academic language acquisition. (Cummins 
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Group #7 Interdependency Hypothesis 


The cognitive academic skills learned in the native language will transfer to the second 


language. L1 literacy -increases L2 literacy. (Cummins, 2001) 


The Linguistic Interdependence Hypothesis as developed by Cummins (1978) argues that 
certain first language (L1) knowledge can be positively transferred during the process of second 
language (L2) acquisition. The L1 linguistic knowledge and skills that a child possesses can be 
extremely instrumental to the development of corresponding abilities in the L2. An integral 
component of these facilitative aspects of language influence is that the L1 be sufficiently 
developed prior to the extensive exposure to the L2 as would be found, for example, in an 
educational environment. An additional theoretical framework that has motivated this study 
incorporates principles of Universal Grammar, namely, that there are innate properties of 
language shared by the human species, and that language acquisition is the result of the 
interaction between these biologically determined aspects of language with the learner's 
linguistic environment. (Retrieved from 


https://scholarworks.umass.edu/dissertations/AAI9988850/) 


Group #8 The Four Quadrants 


ELLs need context-embedded and cognitive undemanding activities in the early stages of 
their L2 acquisition. By assessing students’ improvement, teachers decide when to move to 


context-reduced and cognitively demanding activities. (Cummins, 2000) 


The vertical scale moves from Cognitively un-demanding tasks, those which the learners 
find easy, to cognitively demanding tasks, which they will find hard. The horizontal moves from 


tasks with a high context, for instance using material or content the learners will find familiar 
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and relate to, to abstract concepts which are much more challenging to relate to real experience, 


but are often the ‘Objectives’ that have been defined for them to learn.(Retrieved from 


http://www.oliverquinlan.com/blog/2011/10/22/cummins-quadrants-model 


Lesson Plan 2: The SIOP Observation Protocol 





Subject: SIOP observation protocol 


Central Focus: Method 





Teacher: 





Students: teachers of any academic area, school administrators 


and school districts personnel. 





Lesson Objective: 


Students will be able to identify the structure of the SIOP observation protocol 


Students will be able to recognize the benefits of using the SIOP observation protocol 





21* Century Skills: 
To be an effective teacher 


To face positively the challenge of 
having culturally diverse students in 


the classroom 





Academic Language Demand (Language Function and 


Vocabulary) 


SIOP observation protocol: content objectives, language 
objectives, meaningful activities, background experiences, 
learning strategies, student proficiency, language practice 
opportunities, high degree, scaffolding techniques, high-order 
thinking skills, grouping, sufficient wait time. Key concepts, 
hands on materials, language skills, pacing, feedback, spot 


checking, manipulatives, building background, 





Prior Knowledge: content concepts, supplementary materials, adaptation of content, clear explanation, 














grouping, 
Activity Description of Activities and Setting Time 
The teacher will ask the class what they know about the SIOP 10 
1. Focus and Review model. Teacher will give feedback to students to clarify any minutes 
misconception about the SIOP model. 
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2. Statement of The teacher will share and reviewed the class objectives and set 10 
objective for Student up the learning targets with the help of the students. minutes 
The teacher will present the SIOP model eight components order | 10 
3. Teacher Input 
and its importance. (See activity 2 materials) minutes 
The teacher will give students the list of the thirty SIOP model 40 
features in alphabetical order. Each student will read them and minutes 
unscrambled them by numbering them from 1 to 30. The order 
of the eight components need to be considering. 
4. Guided practice 
The teacher will reveal the right order while students share their 
order. (See activity 3 materials) 
Finally, the teacher will past a copy of the SIOP observation 
protocol with its corresponding reference. 
The class will be group in five or more depending the size of the 10 
class. Each group will receive a poster paper with a chart design. | minutes 
5. Independent Practice 
The group will complete the chart based on their own ideas. (See 
materials activity 5) 
6. Assessment Posters will be displayed in the classroom and all students will 20 
Methods of all walk around the classroom to read every group poster. vites 
objectives/skills: 
Then, the teacher will congratulate all groups for their ideas and 
will share other benefits of using the observation protocol that 
have not been mentioned in the posters. 
The teacher will congratulate students for their participation. He/ | 5 
she will encourage attendees to use the SIOP observation minutes 


7. Closure 


protocol as a tool to observe their own lessons in order to assess 
what components of the SIOP model and what specific features 


they need to include, increase or improve. 








Sources needed 





Paper, copies, pencils, board, projector, poste paper 
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Class Materials 


Activity 3 


Figure 18: The SIOP Model Components Power Point Presentation Slide 2 


THE SIOP MODEL 


01 02 


SIOP STANDS FOR 
SHELTERED INSTRUCTION 


RESEARCH-BASED 
FRAMEWORK TO SERVE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
LEARNERS (ELLS) 


OBSERVATION PROTOCOL 








Figure 18: This picture was taken from The SIOP Model Components Power Point Presentation 


and it can be found in the Appendix C of the present document. 


Figure 19: The SIOP Model components power point presentation slide 3 


1. PREPARATION 











Teachers plan their lessons 
carefully, including attention to 
language and content objectives, 
appropriate content concepts, the 
use of supplemental materials, 
adaptation of content, and 

meaningful activities. 


The first of the eight components 
of the SIOP model is Lesson 
preparation. The research found 
that lesson planning is critical for 
both a student's and teacher's 
success. Think of those days when 
you went into the classroom well 
prepared! It felt great, right222 











Figurel19: This picture was taken from The SIOP Model Components Power Point Presentation 


and it can be found in the Appendix C of the present document. 
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Figure 20: The SIOP model components power point presentation slide 4 


2. BUILDING BACKGROUND 









Effective SIOP teachers present 

information in a way that student 

can understand, bearing in mind 
their language development 

needs and any gaps in their 

educational experiences. New 
information si tied to students' 

| background and experiences. 


Teachers make explicit links to 
their students' background 
experiences and knowledge and 
past learning, teaching and 
emphasizing key vocabulary. 











Figure 20: This picture was taken from The SIOP Model Components Power Point Presentation 


and it can be found in the Appendix C of the present document. 


Figure 21: The SIOP model components power point presentation slide 5 


3. COMPREHENSIBLE INPUT 








Communication is made more 





Teachers use a variety of techniques to 
make instruction understandable, including 
speech appropriate to students’ English 
proficiency; clear academic tasks; and 
modeling, the use of visuals, hands-on 
activities, demonstrations, gestures, and 
body language. 


understandable through speech that is 
appropriate to students' proficiency levels. 
The teacher enunciates and speaks more 
slowly, but in a natural way, for students 
who are beginning English speakers. More 
repetition may be needed for beginners 
and, as students gain more proficiency in 
English the teacher adjust her speech for 
students’ levels. 





Figure 21: This picture was taken from The SIOP Model Components Power Point Presentation 


and it can be found in the Appendix C of the present document. 








Figure 22: The SIOP model components power point presentation slide 6 


4. STRATEGIES 








Teachers provide students with instruction in 


How we teach students to access information 


in memory, help them connect what they 
and practice with a variety of learning 


strategies, scaffolding their teaching with 

techniques such as think-alouds, and they 

promote higher-order thinking through a 
variety of question types and levels. 


know to what they are learning, assist them 
in problem solving, and promote retention of 
newly learned information. This involves the 
explicit teaching of learning strategies that 
facilitate the learning process. Techniques 
and methods for learning and retaining 
information are systematically taught, 
reviewed, and assessed in effective SIOP 
classrooms. 











Figure 22: This picture was taken from The SIOP Model Components Power Point Presentation 


and it can be found in the Appendix C of the present document. 


Figure 23: The SIOP model components power point presentation slide 7 


5. INTERACTION 





Teachers provide students with 


and discussion, group students to 
support the content and language 
objectives, provide suffiecient wait 
time for student responses, and 
appropriately clarify concepts in the 
students' first language, if possible 


frequent opportunities for interaction 





~ 


If we want students to connect with 
school and to engage in learning at a 
level tht will result in high 
achievement, we need to provide 
students with opportunities to interact 
with one another, to discuss and 





and necessary. 





» 


Figure 23: This picture was taken from The SIOP Model Components Power Point Presentation 


“puzzle over" genuine problems. 
(Wiggins & McTighe, 2008 in 








| Echeverria, Vogt & Short 2010) 





and it can be found in the Appendix C of the present document 
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Figure 24: The SIOP model components power point presentation slide 8 


6. PRACTICE & APPLICATION 






Teachers provide hands-on 


materials and/or manipulatives Teacher gives the students a 
and include activities for students chance to practice with the new 
to apply their content and material, and, with careful 
language knowledge through all teacher oversight, demonstrate 
language skills (reading, writing, how well they are learning it. 


listening, speaking) 





Figure 24: This picture was taken from The SIOP Model Components Power Point Presentation 


and it can be found in the Appendix C of the present document. 


Figure 25: The SIOP model components power point presentation slide 9 


7. LESSON DELIVERY 









The way the lesson is delivered, 
how well the content and 
language objectives are 

supported during the lesson, to 
what extend students are | 

engaged in the lesson, and how 
appropriate the pace of the | 
lesson is to students’ ability levels. 


Teachers implement lessons that 
clearly support content and 
language objectives with 
appropriate pacing, while 
students are engages 90 to 100 
percent of the instructional period. 











Figure 25: This picture was taken from The SIOP Model Components Power Point Presentation 


and it can be found in the Appendix C of the present document. 


Figure 26: The SIOP Model Components Power Point Presentation slide 10 
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8. REVIEW & ASSESSMENT 


Effective teachers use assessment 
findings to plan their lessons according 
to student needs and strengths, and to 

evaluate how effectively their lessons 


Teachers provide a comprehensible 


review of key vocabulary and concepts; 
have been delivered. Effective SIOP 


teachers also realize the importance of 

ongoing and continuous assessment of a 

lesson's content and language objectives 
throughout the lesson, 


regularly give feedback to students; 
and assess student comprehension and 
learning throughout the lesson. 

















Figure 26: This picture was taken from The SIOP Model Components Power Point Presentation 
and it can be found in the Appendix C of the present document. 


Figure 27: The SIOP Model Components Power Point Presentation Slide 11 


REFERENCES 


Making Content 
Comprehensible | 
for Secondi through Effective 
Professional 
English Learners 
‘ Development and 
Coaching 


Implementing 








Figure 27: This picture was taken from The SIOP Model Components Power Point Presentation 


and it can be found in the Appendix C of the present document 
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Activity 4 


Page 1 





THE SIOP MODEL COMPONENTS AND FEATURES UNSCRAMBLED ACTIVITY 
Instruction: Based in the SIOP Model eight components order and the clue given of the 
number of features per component, write the component abbreviation in front of each feature 
description. 

The following components is in the right order presented in the SIOP model Observation 
protocol. Each of the following components has a number in brackets. This number gives you 


the clue of the exact number of features include in each component. 


Preparation (6)/ Building Background (3) Comprehensible Input (3)/ 
Strategies (3)/ Interaction (4)/ Practice & Application (3)/ Lesson Delivery (4)/ 


Review & Assessment (4) 











Page 2 


Instruction: In front of each feature write one of following abbreviations. 
Use the clue number provided in brackets to complete this activity. 


Preparation: P (6) 

Building Vocabulary: BV (3) 
Comprehensible Input: CI (3) 
Strategies: S (3) 

Interaction: I (4) 

Practice & Application: P&A (3) 
Lesson Delivery: LD (4) 

Review & Assessment: R&A (4) 
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FEATURE 


COMPONENT 





A variety of questions or tasks that promote higher- order thinking 


skills. 





A variety of techniques used to make content concepts clear. 





Activities integrate all language skills. 





Activities provided for students to apply content and language 


knowledge in the classroom. 





Adaptation of content to all levels of student proficiency. 





Ample opportunities for students to clarify key concepts in L1 as 


needed with aide, peer, or L1 text. 





Ample opportunities provided for students to use learning strategies. 





Assessment of student comprehension and learning of all lesson 


objectives (e.g., spot checking, group response) throughout the lesson. 





Clear explanation of academic tasks. 





Comprehensive review of key content concepts. 





Comprehensive review of the key vocabulary. 





Concept explicitly linked to students’ background experiences. 





Content objectives clearly defined, displayed, and reviewed with 


students. 








Content concepts appropriate for age and educational background 


level of students. 
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Content objectives clearly supported by lesson delivery. 





Frequent opportunities for interaction and discussion between 
teacher/student and among students, which encourage elaborated 


responses about lesson concepts. 





Grouping configurations support language and content objectives of 


the lesson 





Hands-on materials and/or manipulatives provided for students to 


practice using new content knowledge. 





Key vocabulary emphasized (e.g., introduced, written, repeated, and 


highlighted for students to see) 





Language objectives clearly defined, displayed, and reviewed with 


students. 





Language objectives clearly supported by lesson delivery. 





Links explicitly made between past learning and new concepts. 





Meaningful activities that integrate lesson concepts with language 


practice opportunities for reading, writing, listening, and/or speaking. 





Pacing of the lesson appropriate to students’ ability level. 





Regular feedback provided to students on their output. (e.g., language, 


content, work) 








Scaffolding techniques consistently used assisting and supporting 


student understanding. 
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Speech appropriate for students’ proficiency level. 





Students engaged approximately 90% to 100% of the period. 





Sufficient wait time for student responses consistently provided. 





Supplementary materials used to a high degree, making the lesson 


clear and meaningful. 











Activity 4 Answer key: The SIOP model Observation Protocol 


Figure 28: The SIOP Model Observation Protocol page 1 





Figure 28: This picture was taken from Echevarria, Vogt and Short (2010: p 234) 





Figure 29: The SIOP Model Observation Protocol Page 2 





Figure 29: This picture was taken from Echevarria, Vogt and Short (2010: p 235) 
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Activity 5: Poster Chart Design 
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The SIOP Observation Proto 


Benefits 





C 


ol 











Chapter 5: Conclusion 


With the increase in the number of English Language Learners (ELLs) in the US 
classrooms, teachers and school districts have a permanent challenge to help them reach 
language proficiency and the academic standards required for all students. According to 
the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, all students, including ELLs, must achieve the 
same academic goals as native English speakers. This challenge had increased the 
number of approaches, programs, and methodologies aimed at serving English language 
learners. Teachers and school districts are in charge of deciding which program or system 


best match their community's needs. 


The ELS pull-out program has been the most popular choice for serving ELLs 
across the U.S. After using this method to help my own son and other students meet the 
challenges of mainstream classes and observing the limitations of the ESL pull-out 
offered to them, as well as reading the literature for this project, I believe that the pull-out 
ESL program is not sufficient and is not enough to help ELLs meet the same academic 
standards that other all students have to meet. By reading about other programs, I 
recognized that Sheltered Instruction provided the opportunity for ELLs to meet these 
academic goals while increasing their English proficiency. The Sheltered Instruction 
approach has become popular in the U.S and there is a lot of literature about its 
effectiveness and how it works. Nevertheless, many content area teachers, school 
administrators and school district workers do not have the information about this 


approach necessary to use it to serve their ELLs. While reding about Sheltered 
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Instruction, I found out that from 1996 to 2003, the Center for Research on Education, 
Diversity and Excellence (CREDE) developed a research project to create a Sheltered 
Instruction framework for educators. They created the Sheltered Instruction Observation 
Protocol SIOP that was used to observe teachers and asses effectiveness when serving 
their ELLs. (Short and Echevarria, 1999). After the use of this tool, researchers worked in 
creating the SIOP model, based on the teachers' feedback and their own experience 
serving ELLs. (Echevarria, Vogt and Short, 2008). Many teachers have been using the 
SIOP model for the last seventeen years and they have claimed its effectiveness in 
helping ELLs achieve academic success. Nowadays, there is a significant amount of 
literature related to the SIOP model; there are different online sources, and there is a big 
SIOP community sharing their sources and achievements. This model has spread all 
around the United States and abroad, becoming one of the most popular research-based 
models to help our ELLs. This offers teachers and school districts a great opportunity to 
effectively help their ELLs. The sources are easy to find and easy to understand due to 


the fact they are offered by educators to other educators. 


This project intends to promote the SIOP model and to give educators the chance 
to initially prepare for its use in the classroom. The product presented for this project can 
be used during a professional development training that intends to help teachers and 
school districts to move ahead with their purpose of helping their ELLs. The project has a 
brochure about the SIOP model that will help educators and school district learn about 
how the model is structured and what the first step is to using it in the classroom. This 


brochure also includes information about the literature and online sources available to 
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encourage teachers and school districts to learn more about the SIOP model. In addition 
to the informative brochure, the project includes two lesson plans to prepare teachers for 
the use of the SIOP model in their classrooms. The first lesson is about second language 
acquisition principles because most of the academic content teachers, school 
administrators and school district staff do not have any training in these pedagogical 
principles, which are vital to working with ELLs. The second lesson plan is about the 
structure of the SIOP observation protocol. Because this is the main tool used to monitor 
the implementation of the SIOP model, educators and school administrators need to 


identify its parts and functionality. 


Working on this project has been an enriching experience for me. First, because 
by reading the literature for the project about the SIOP model, I increased my awareness 
of the benefits of using this model and how it works in the classroom. In addition, I feel 
more prepared to help teachers in mainstream classes to better serve their ELLs. Using 
the research I did for this project, I created a reference list of publications regarding the 
SIOP model that can be used by teachers of different levels and content areas. Moreover, 
doing this project helped me understand the sources than can be used for professional 
development under the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 guidelines, in order to reach its 
purpose of helping ELLs meet the same academic standards that all U.S. students must 


meet. 


Creating these materials has been a personal challenge that shows me that I can 
advocate for ELLs who are not receiving the education that they need. I believe that by 


using them for a professional development training, educators and school districts can be 
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encouraged by learning more about the SIOP model and improving the programs they are 
using to help the ELL population. In addition, I learned that collaborative work will 
increase the schools ability to achieve the goal that all students meet academic standards. 
The SIOP model literature and community offer educators a wide range of sources and 
opportunities for collaborative work among educators and school districts. I really hope 
that this project empowers other teachers and administrators to research more about the 
SIOP model and to have the chance to use it in their classrooms. I believe that further 
work should be done on the benefits of using the SIOP model. As a future ESL teacher, I 
hope this project helps me to make my school colleagues and the school district staff 
aware of the benefits of the SIOP model. I hope I receive feedback from teachers that will 
help me improve the product of the project. Finally, after doing this project I feel 
determined to prepare myself by learning more about the SIOP model so that I can use it 
to effectively help my ELL students and to help my school coworkers in using this model 


and the strategies found in the literature review. 


Appendix A 


Appendices 


Include them woth the 


model 
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Jim Cummins is a professor at the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education of the University of Toronto where he works 
on language development and literacy development of learners 
of English as an additional language. 





Cummins is one of the world's leading authorities on bilingual 
education and second language acquisition. Mainstream 
teachers who have a knowledge of his theories and act on his 
advice will be in a much stronger position to help the ESL 
students in their classes. 


Stephen 


Krashen 





Stephen 
Krashen 


Stephen Krashen (born 1941) 

is professor emeritus at 

the University of Southern 
California, Ч who moved from 
the linguistics department to 
the faculty of the School of 
Education in 1994. He is a 
linguist, educational researcher, 
and political activist. 








Tracy Terrel 


Born 


Occupation 


1941 (age 78-79) 
Chicago, Illinois 


Linguist, educational 
researcher 





Employer 


Title 





University of Southern 
California 


Professor emeritus 
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— 









The Natural 


Approach 
Tracy D. Terrell (Tracy Dale Terrell - June 23, Language Acquisition 


1943 - December 2, 1991) was in the Classroom 
theorist who, along Ё 
, wrote The 
. The natural approach is 


which emphasizes 
the idea of exposure and the lowering of 
affective or emotional barriers to learning. 


Terrell was a professor at the 


Pergamon/Alemany 


Jana 
Echevarria 
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Born 
March 1, 
1956, in 


American 
Falls, ID 


Anne Graves 
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Jana Echevarría, Ph.D., is Professor Emerita at 
California State University, Long Beach where she 
was selected as Outstanding Professor in 2005. She 
has taught in elementary and secondary in special 
education, ESL, and bilingual programs. A founding 
researcher of the SIOP Model, Dr. Echevarria's 
research focuses on effective instruction for English 
learners, including those with learning disabilities. 
Her publications include over 60 books, book 
chapters, and journal articles. 
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Anne W. Graves, 


Ph.D., has taught and Ph.D. (1984) Behavioral Disabilities 
conducted research at | | ; 
SDSU since 1990 with a and Educational Psychology, University 


JELLIES USE п of Wisconsin, Madison 
reading and writing for 


learners with disabilities е , T 
from diverse backgrounds. M.A. (1978) Learning Disabilities, 


Her book with Jana University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Echevarria is currently 


being revised for 5th ; 
edition VEU ien B.A. (1976) History, Randolph-Macon 
Sheltered content College, Ashland, Virginia 

instruction: Teaching 

English-language learners 

with diverse abilities. 





Appendix C 


| THE SIOP MODEL 


01 02 


SIOP STANDS FOR RESEARCH-BASED 


SHELTERED INSTRUCTION FRAMEWORK TO SERVE 
OBSERVATION PROTOCOL ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
LEARNERS (ELLS) 





1. PREPARATION 


Teachers plan their lessons 
carefully, including attention to 
language and content objectives, 


appropriate content concepts, the 
use of supplemental materials, 
adaptation of content, and 
meaningful activities. 





2. BUILDING BACKGROUND 


Teachers make explicit links to 
their students’ background 


experiences and knowledge and 
past learning, teaching and 
emphasizing key vocabulary. 











The first of the eight components 
of the SIOP model is Lesson 
preparation. The research found 
that lesson planning is critical for 
both a student's and teacher's 
success. Think of those days when 
you went into the classroom well 
prepared! It felt great, right??? 







Effective SIOP teachers present 
information in a way that student 
can understand, bearing in mind 
their language development 
needs and any gaps in their 
educational experiences. New 
information si tied to students' 
background and experiences. 
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3. COMPREHENSIBLE INPUT 


Teachers use a variety of techniques to 
make instruction understandable, including 


speech appropriate to students' English 

proficiency; clear academic tasks; and 

modeling, the use of visuals, hands-on 

activities, demonstrations, gestures, and 
body language. 





4. STRATEGIES 


Teachers provide students with instruction in 
and practice with a variety of learning 


strategies, scaffolding their teaching with 

techniques such as think-alouds, and they 

promote higher-order thinking through a 
variety of question types and levels. 








Communication is made more 
understandable through speech that is 
appropriate to students' proficiency levels. 
The teacher enunciates and speaks more 
slowly, but in a natural way, for students 
who are beginning English speakers. More 
repetition may be needed for beginners 
and, as students gain more proficiency in 
English the teacher adjust her speech for 
students' levels. 












How we teach students to access information 
in memory, help them connect what they 
know to what they are learning, assist them 
in problem solving, and promote retention of 
newly learned information. This involves the 
explicit teaching of learning strategiesthat 

facilitate the learning process. Techniques 
and methods for learning and retaining 
information are systematically taught, 
reviewed, and assessed in effective SIOP 
classrooms. JJ 
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5. INTERACTION 


Teachers provide students with 
frequent opportunities for interaction 
and discussion, group students to 
support the content and language 


objectives, provide suffiecient wait 
time for student responses, and 
appropriately clarify concepts in the 
students' first language, if possible 
and necessary. 





6. PRACTICE & APPLICATION 


Teachers provide hands-on 
materials and/or manipulatives 
and include activities for students 


to apply their content and 
language knowledge through all 
language skills (reading, writing, 
listening, speaking) 











If we want students to connect with 

school and to engage in learning at 
level tht will result in high 

achievement, we need to provide 


a 


students with opportunitiesto interact 


with one another, to discuss and 

"puzzle over" genuine problems. 
(Wiggins & McTighe, 2008 in 

Echeverria, Vogt & Short 2010) 


Teacher gives the students a 
chance to practice with the new 
material, and, with careful 
teacher oversight, demonstrate 

how well they are learning it. 













ж 
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7. LESSON DELIVERY 


Teachers implement lessons that 
clearly support content and 


language objectives with 
appropriate pacing, while 
students are engages 90 to 100 
percent of the instructional period. 





8. REVIEW & ASSESSMENT 


Teachers provide a comprehensible 
review of key vocabulary and concepts; 


regularly give feedback to students; 
and assess student comprehension and 
learning throughout the lesson. 








The way the lesson is delivered, 
how well the content and 
language objectives are 

supported during the lesson, to 
what extend students are 

engaged in the lesson, and how 
appropriate the pace of the 
lesson is to students' ability levels. 














Effective teachers use assessment 
findings to plan their lessons according 
to student needs and strengths, and to 

evaluate how effectively their lessons 
have been delivered. Effective SIOP 
teachers also realize the importance of 

ongoing and continuous assessment of a 

lesson's content and language objectives 

throughout the lesson, 
P 
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Making Content 
Comprehensible 
for Secondary 
English Learners 


Jana Echevarria 
MaryEllen Vogt Deborah J. Short 





REFERENCES 


Implementing 


ОР” MODEI 


through Effective 
Professional 
Development and 
Coaching 


= 
T 


a 


Jana Echevarrte 
Yehorah J. Short Магу ен Vogt 
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